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Japanese  ships  cruised  every  ocean.  In  the  1930’s  economic  expansion  became 
military  conquest.  War  flamed,  leaving  the  Japanese  Empire  a  smouldering  ruin. 
Later,  under  American  supervision,  the  Japanese  eyed  world  markets  again. 

Like  Great  Britain  (GSB,  Oct.  8,  1956),  Japan  has  too  many  mouths  to  feed, 
and  too  few  resources  to  nourish  industry.  Though  the  islands  spread  more 
than  1,200  miles  along  Asia’s  coast  their  total  area  is  less  than  California’s — 
with  eight  times  California’s  population.  Ridged  by  mountains  (some  500  peaks 
are  volcanic),  only  about  15  per  cent  of  the  land  can  be  farmed.  Rice  grows  on 
tiny  flooded  fields  (above)  often  reclaimed  from  tidal  flats  or  terraced  on  hill¬ 
sides  (below).  The  average  farm  includes  only  two  and  a  half  acres  (compared 
to  165  acres  in  the  United  States),  but  the  Japanese  farmer  carefully  cultivates 
every  square  foot  of  his  soil.  Good  rainfall  helps.  In  the  muggy  southern 
islands  many  farmers  grow  two  crops  of  rice  a  year. 


Few  families  spare  any  land  to  grow  fodder  for  cattle,  so  meat  is  a  luxury. 


Japanese  eat  fish  instead.  Fishermen  range  far  to  meet  the  demand.  Other 
foods,  even  rice,  must  be  supplemented  by  imports  to  feed  some  90,000,000  people. 

To  buy  food  from  abroad,  Japan  has  only  one  major  export — the  manufactured 
products  of  its  skillful,  hard-working  people.  Since  the  land  is  notoriously  poor 
in  minerals,  exports  must  also  pay  for  oil,  iron,  other  minerals. 

Life  in  Japan  is  attuned  to  frugality.  To  Americans,  the  country  seems 
extraordinarily  tidy.  Forests,  the  carefully  guarded  pride  of  Japan,  look  like 
park  lands.  Houses  are  small,  bare  yet  tasteful,  spotlessly  clean.  Outside  walls 
are  thin  wood  sheets.  Inside,  plaster  covers  a  network  of  bamboo  (next  page). 
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Japan’s  Past 
Lingers 

Though  Changes  Rock  the  Island  Nation 

This  bronze  Buddha  drowses  peacefully  in  the  Asakusa  District  of  Tokyo. 

Children  clamber  upon  it  and  the  restless  life  of  Japan’s  capital  surges 
around  it.  Yet  it  dreams  of  the  past,  of  Japan’s  long  isolation  and  sudden 
emergence  on  the  world  scene. 

Some  say  Amaterasu-O-Mi-Kami,  goddess  of  the  sun,  flicked  four  dewdrops 
from  her  scepter  to  form  Japan’s  four  main  islands.  Scientists  prefer  to  believe 
that  Hokkaido,  Honshu,  Kyushu,  and  Shikoku,  along  with  hundreds  of  lesser 
islets  in  the  Japanese  group,  are  the  peaks  of  a  vast  mountain  range  rising 
from  the  floor  of  the  Paciflc.  Anchored  in  Alaska,  the  submarine  range  breaks 
surface  to  form  the  Aleutians,  the  Kurils,  Japan,  the  Ryukyus,  the  Philippines. 

This  is'  a  young  mountain  chain,  say  the  scientists.  It  is  still  growing,  shift¬ 
ing,  and  causing  an  average  of  some  1,500  small  earthquakes  a  year  in  Japan. 
Some  have  not  been  so  small.  In  1923,  Tokyo  itself  was  flattened  when  the 
earth  shook.  Phoenixlike,  it  rose  from  ashes  only  to  be  razed  by  World  War  II 

bombs.  Today  the  sprawling 
capital  is  hardly  ten  years  old. 
Yet  it’s  celebrating  its  500th 
anniversary. 

Perhaps  Asakusa’s  Buddha 
witnessed  one  of  Japan’s  most 
signiflcant  moments  103  years 
ago,  when  Commodore  Matthew 
C.  Perry  brought  his  American 
warships  into  Tokyo  Bay  to 
open  Japan  for  world  trade  and 
end  two  centuries  of  isolation. 
Since  then,  trade  has  been  Ja¬ 
pan’s  strength,  its  downfall, 
and  now  its  hope  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  After  Perry’s  visit,  the 
strangely  medieval  nation  of 
farmers  and  flshermen  learned 
to  manufacture,  to  compete 
with  other  nations  in  selling 
goods  on  the  world  market. 
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SHOELESS  DOCTOR,  with  top-grade  training,  makes  house  call  to  check  a  new  baby 


When  you  enter  a  Japanese  home,  you  kick  off  your  shoes  to  avoid  damaging 
the  straw  mat  floor.  There’s  seldom  a  place  to  sit.  You  realize  that  the  low 
wood  table  on  which  supper  is  served  can  only  be  approached  by  kneeling  before 
it  on  a  padded  mat.  At  bedtime,  sleeping  mats  are  spread  on  the  floor.  In  the 
country  a  hot  bath  consists  of  a  tub,  filled  with  buckets  of  well  water,  left  to 
warm  beside  a  stove.  Family  members  often  wash  and  rinse  outside  the  tub 


then  soak,  in  turn,  inside  it. 

Focal  point  of  most  homes  is  a 
niche  in  one  wall  containing  a  fam¬ 
ily  shrine,  or  perhaps  a  carefully 
executed  flower  arrangement.  Food 
must  please  the  eye  as  well  as  the 
palate.  When  blossoms  erupt  on 
hillsides,  Japanese  throng  to  ad¬ 
mire  and  photograph  them.  The 
glorious  symmetry  of  Mt.  Fuji, 
looming  more  than  12,000  feet  high 
southwest  of  Tokyo,  draws  hordes. 

In  Japan’s  burgeoning  cities 
(Tokyo  has  an  estimated  popula'- 
tion  of  8,250,000)  neon  lights,  pin¬ 
ball  machines,  department  stores, 
and  western  dress  make  New  York¬ 
ers  feel  at  home.  But  at  evening, 
businessmen  return  home  to  slip  on 
kimonos  and  live  in  the  old  way — 
the  way  that  Buddha  knows. — E.P. 
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COMING  IN  FOR  A  LANDING,  a  20-  to  25-pound  condor  tilts  his  great  wings  for 
the  same  reason  that  a  B-36  lowers  flaps — to  slow  air  speed  and  keep  from  overshoot¬ 
ing  the  landing  area.  The  bejowled  granddad,  below,  may  live  to  be  35  years  old 


scouring  the  countryside  to  feed  it. 

Hunters  moving  westward  took  a 
heavy  toll  of  the  California  condor.  The 
white  markings  under  the  wings  made 
a  good  target.  Huge  wing  feathers  with 
great  hollow  quills  served  prospectors 
as  handy  containers  for  gold  dust. 

The  condor  has  always  had  a  struggle 
to  survive.  As  only  one  egg  is  laid,  and 
that  not  necessarily  every  year,  the 
dwindling  species  faces  the  constant 


prospect  of  extinction. — © 


BIRD  AND  ANIMAL  QUIZ  Antwert  to  be  found  In  Geographic  School  Bulletina,  iasuet  1-10,  1936 


1.  What  caused  the  near-extinction 
of  the  wild  turkey? 

2.  Was  the  turkey  first  discovered 
hy  the  Pilgrims? 

3.  Where  could  you  find  an  aard- 
vark  in  natural  surroundings? 

4.  How  does  the  aardvark  play  a 
role  in  nature's  balance? 

5.  Why  are  moose  sometimes 
thought  of  as  aquatic  mammals? 


6.  At  what  time  of  year  are  moose 
unpredictable?  Why? 

7.  What  bird  holds  the  distance 
record  for  migratory  flight? 

8.  How  big  is  the  condor's  egg? 
Where  are  nests  found? 

9.  What  did  Lewis  and  Clark  think 
of  the  Appaloosa  horse? 

10.  Where  did  this  unusual  horse 
come  from?  What  named  it? 
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PH0T06RAPHS  BY  WILLIAM  L.  AND  IRENE  FINLEY 

America's  Mammoth  Bird 


The  mighty  wings  of  the  California  condor,  above, 
span  eight  and  a  half  to  11  feet.  They  seem 
capable  of  propelling  this  huge  vulture  anywhere. 
Yet,  sadly,  it  flies  toward  threatened  oblivion.  Only 
some  60  condors.  North  America’s  largest  land  birds, 
remain  in  existence,  clinging  to  a  sanctuary  in  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  Los  Padres  National  Forest. 

Chile,  Ecuador,  Colombia,  and  Bolivia  acclaim  the 
Andean  condor,  the  Californian’s  cousin,  on  their 
coats  of  arms.  But  there  is  nothing  very  warlike  or 
courageous  about  this  family  of  big,  placid  carrion- 
eaters.  Completely  undeserved  was  the  condor’s  early 
reputation  as  a  dive-bombing  predator  that  might  swoop  down  and  carry  off 
lambs,  calves,  or  even  babies.  Actually,  the  big  fellow  suffers  from  weak  feet. 
He  has  trouble  walking  on  them,  much  less  clutching  prey.  To  get  off  the 
ground  he  lurches  into  a  shambling,  ludicrous  run,  beating  his  huge  wings.  If 
he  comes  to  the  edge  of  a  sharp  cliff,  so  much  the  better.  He  simply  totters 
over  the  brink,  feverishly  flapping  to  gain  air  speed.  Once  air-borne,  he  becomes 
a  spectacle  of  peerless  grace,  soaring  as  high  as  15,000  feet,  a  bright  eye  peeled 
for  signs  of  a  ready-made  sun-warmed  dinner. 

Drably  dressed  in  blackish  or  plain  brown  coat,  the  California  condor  sports 
a  bright  red  and  orange  head  and  neck — bald  as  a  condor  egg.  But  despite  its 
somewhat  repulsive  features,  the  big  bird  is  reputed  to  be  a  mild-mannered 
character,  insatiably  curious,  amiable  in  its  home  life.  It  lives  in  high,  cliffside 
caves  where  it  lays  its  single  egg,  four  and  one  half  inches  long,  large  enough 
to  hold  a  pint  of  water.  Baby  condor  grows  slowly.  For  more  than  three  months 
it  basks  in  mountain  sun  (above)  while  dad  and  mother  lumber  into  the  air, 
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try’s  George  Washington.  A 
blue-eyed,  red-headed  young 
Turk,  he  led  his  nation’s  battle 
for  independence  and  proclaimed 
it  a  republic.  Moving  the  capital 
from  Istanbul  in  1923,  he  started 
transforming  Ankara  from  a 
dusty,  run-down  town  of  35,000 
inhabitants  into  a  modern  me¬ 
tropolis  of  some  295,000.  Sepa¬ 
rating  church  and  state,  he 
abolished  the  rule  of  caliphs — 
religious  and  political  leaders. 
He  introduced  the  Latin  alpha¬ 
bet.  Women  were  given  the 
right  to  vote  and  pursue  profes¬ 
sions.  Veils  just  got  in  the  way 
so  were  abandoned.  As  for  the 
fez,  it  was  outlawed. 

At  a  terrace  cafe  you  sip  bit¬ 
tersweet  Turkish  coffee.  You 
see  3rd  century  Roman  baths. 
Mosques  recall  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  the  golden  late  afternoon 
you  climb  to  oldest  Ankara,  the 
Citadel.  Here  ancient  warriors 
guarded  a  crossroad.  Their  white 
tower  keeps  patient  vigil  as  elec¬ 
tric  lights  twinkle  to  life  in 
Ankara’s  streets. — J.A. 
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HURRYING  TO  WORK,  modern  Ankara  passes 
the  statue  of  Kemal  Ataturk.  The  “Father  of 
Turks”  launched  women  into  professions  alongside 
men — witness  the  laboratory  technicians  below 


LIO  STOECKER,  ACME 


Ankara,  Turkey’s  Capital 

Number  four  of  the  cities  of  the  world  series 


The  Orient  Express  takes  you  as  far  as  Istanbul.  From  here  a  night  train 
speeds  you  across  hilly,  almost  treeless  Anatolian  Plains  toward  Turkey’s 
capital,  Ankara.  A  lemon-yellow  dawn  awakens  you.  You  have  time  to  gather 
belongings  before  the  train  hisses  into  Ankara’s  station. 

Remembering  scenes  from  the  Arabian  Nights  you  look  forward  to  seeing  your 
first  red  fez,  or  perhaps  a  dervish  padding  along  twisting  Oriental  streets  in 
ballooning  breeches  and  curly-toed  shoes.  You’ve  got  surprises  in  store. 

Blinking  into  a  warm  bright  sun,  you  step  into  a  street  milling  with  pedes¬ 
trians  and  cars.  Taxis  honk  along  a  boulevard  broader  than  Broadway.  People 
in  European  dress  hurry  past  new  buildings.  Not  a  fez  in  view.  You  are  sure 
you  took  the  wrong  train. 

A  Turkish  schoolgirl,  books  under  one  arm,  gives  you  directions  in  careful 
English.  She  wears  no  veil.  As  you  chat  she  expresses  lucid  views  on  foreign 
affairs.  You  can’t  hide  your  astonishment  on  finding  that  Turkish  women  can 
have  educated  opinion.  Amused,  she  murmurs  something  about  changing  times, 
then  runs  for  her  bus. 

Dry  air  smells  faintly  of  pine  as  you  follow  the  tree-shaded  boulevard  uphill. 
Past  the  modern  opera  house  is  Victory  Monument  with  its  statue  of  Kemal 
Ataturk.  One  of  Ankara’s  storks  makes  a  landing  on  the  statue’s  shoulder. 
You,  the  stork,  and  Ataturk  command  a  sweeping  view  of  the  city,  with  its 
schools,  banks,  and  office  buildings. 

The  stork  doesn’t  know  about  the  missing  fez  and  veil,  and  he  never  read 
Arabian  Nights.  But  Ataturk,  could  he  speak,  would  explain.  He  was  the  coun- 
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.inemen  become  aerialiitt  high  above  Kemano  Valley 
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